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THE ANSWER TO CHAOS: 
I 
THE CHALLENGE TO INDIVIDUALITY 


N the heart of this blundering and disillusioned world is 
a deep, indefinable longing for something which will give 

it steadfastness. Bewilderment hangs like a sword upon the 
horizons of our lives. The growing twilight of confusion is 
casting gloom in our faces. Entangled by ennui, enmeshed 
by disillusion, caught in the fell clutch of despair, man is 
crying out today, “O that I knew where I might find Him.” 
Desperately disillusioned, tragically ill-equipped, paralyzed 
by fear—that is the earmark of our time. The sight of faded 
hopes, scarred dreams, and vanished purposes has left us 
bewildered. Beneath the thin veneer of contemporary in- 
tellectual smugness is an appalling sense of frustration. We 
are beginning to fear that the very foundations of the uni- 
verse are sagging and that its walls will tumble in about our 
heads. Unsatisfied with self-made gods, duped by his own 
genius, and tricked by his own philosophy, man today is 
turning his face to the stars, lifting the prayer, “God be 
merciful to me.” We have been worshipping so long at the 
altar of self-sufficiency that the smoke of incense has blown 
into our faces and blinded our vision. H. G. Wells compares 
the world of today to a man who lives in a haunted house, 
lit up by many candles. One after another the candles are 
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going out, leaving him in the despair of haunted darkness. 
Joseph Conrad described our day in his inimitable story, 
“The End of the Tether.”” You meet an old seafaring man 
sitting at the wheel of a boat, plowing through an angry 
storm. He is old and very feeble. Members of the crew 
urge him to relinquish his hold on the wheel, offering to take 
his place, but he refuses. There he sits, strapped to his 
wheel, in the teeth of a blinding storm, unwilling to let go, 
and yet, totally blind. So is the world of our time. 

We seem to be like people who walk on streets which have 
no foundation, who eat food which does not nourish, who 
live in houses which do not shelter. We seem to be like sail- 
ors on sinking ships, climbing into the rigging, always above 
the water line, but never far from death. We seem to be 
like sleepers, conscious of the dawn, but unable to awaken. 
So many voices are crying out that we do not know what to 
believe or where the truth may be found. Life has become 
a theater of disappointment and frustration, flickering like 
a smoking lamp. Even faith itself is beginning to wilt and 
fade before the dreadful onslaught of this stark realism. 
Enterprises which began in poetry are ending in drab prose. 
Undertakings which were launched in high hope are buried 
under rivers of tears. Life no longer seems to make sense, 
while the universe has become meaningless, futile, and in- 
coherent. What we supposed was an oasis is only a mirage, 
and what we thought were palm trees are only scarred rocks 
standing on the edge of hot and barren deserts. It is this 
galling sense of frustration which haunts our world today. 
In all the years of my ministry I have never been inter- 
viewed by so many people who have come to me to discuss 
the right of destroying themselves. No poet ever inter- 
preted our age more clearly than Whittier when he wrote, 
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Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

*Till all our strivings cease, 

Take from our lives the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess, 

The beauty of Thy peace. 

Humanity is looking for a depth so deep, a height so in- 
accessible, and a distance so great that nothing can touch it. 

Now this sense of frustration is beginning to create the 
ugly mood of self-pity. We seem to be like Elijah, sitting 
under a juniper tree, lifting the plaintive cry, “It is enough.” 
The woods today are full of this horticultural lamentation. 
No one with his ear close to the ground can possibly deny 
that the ominous temper of the present is self-pity. We are 
beginning to feel sorry for ourselves. There is much whim- 
pering about the hardness of life, as if anyone ever said it 
would be easy. We are full of complaints. The way is steep, 
the road is difficult, the trail is narrow, the stones are sharp, 
the storms pelt in our faces, and the wind is contrary. Many 
people one meets today are sure that the whole world is 
organized to defeat them. They are quite convinced that 
every man’s hand is against them. They are sure that 
humanity is dedicated to the one end of rubbing them out. 
They think society has put aside all its hopes and responsi- 
bilities to eliminate them; the whole universe and God have 
entered into a great conspiracy to bring about their down- 
fall. They had supposed that the world owed them a living 
and they would travel rose-lined paths to flowery beds of 
ease. Having found what a fatal error that was, they are 
overtaken with self-pity. 

To put it simply: We are falling into a state of self-com- 
passion. Sometimes, when you sit at a camp fire and have 
looked long into the flame and then suddenly look up into 
the sky, you are apt to conclude that everything is darker 
than it has ever been. So we have looked so long into the 
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flames of adversity that our vision is blurred and we are 
losing our perspective. We stand before the mirror, hypno- 
tized by our own misery. We like to call ourselves martyrs 
and pin crepe on our arms. We only desire to tell our woes 
to anyone who will listen to them. 

Now this martyr complex often crowds in upon the most 
sensible people. Sensitiveness is one of the finest qualities 
of the soul and one of the most beautiful traits of the good 
life. There is nothing nobler in character than to feel and 
to respond to need. But the danger is that it will create 
the miserable mood of self-pity. I do not mean to suggest 
that we must give no place to pity. The whole world is 
hungry for it. Humanity is waiting for the sunrise of those 
who will look upon its misery and woe in terms of compas- 
sionate understanding. But when pity turns in upon itself, 
it withers the very roots of life. 

How can one explain this appalling unrest of today, with 
its terrifying sense of frustration and futility? What has 
brought it about? What has brought it into the open? 
Normally we live with a finer and more adventurous joy. 
When you try to untangle the twisted threads of the past 
and run your finger over the threads of yesterday you come 
upon many reasons for this break-up of faith. Many causes 
have produced the disillusionment which is so grim and real 
today. These causes are sometimes political, sometimes eco- 
nomic, sometimes social, sometimes intellectual, sometimes 
international. You cannot lay this temper of mind at the 
door of any one foible or failing. Many forces have gone 
into the making of our day. 

But what is significant is that they seem to have a com- 
mon focal point. All the anxiety, bitter disillusionment, and 
appalling fears seem to come to a head in a new world move- 
ment; it turns on the word “totalitarianism.” Life for most 
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people has become almost intolerable and unlivable because 
of the rise of a new ideology. The very foundations of the 
universe are being challenged with a fierceness and a ruth- 
lessness beyond our imagination. A whole new way of life 
is coming to the fore, fiercely discarding and discrediting 
everything that has come before. It is popular to speak of 
it as the great revolution. It is not so much a new political 
technique as it is a new scheme for mankind. It is not a 
form of government, but a spirit. It is not so much a way of 
thinking as a way of living. 

This so-called revolution proposes to set up an entire new 
attitude to history and to humanity. It rubs out all the 
importance and worth of personality. It makes mockery of 
living together for the common good. It reduces God to the 
position of a celestial bell hop who must do the bidding of 
the state. I do not propose to go into the details of this 
strange philosophy here. I only state it. Sometimes it ex- 
presses itself through communism, sometimes it takes the 
form of emperor worship, at other times it appears as fas- 
cism, and in another country it calls itself Naziism, but it 
is all one and the same. In some respects it is just a tangled 
mass of philosophies, opinions, and ideologies rolled up into 
a ball and called totalitarianism. There is in it the fatalism 
of Mohammed, the trickery of Machiavelli, the apocalyptic 
genius of Isaiah, the economic determinism of Karl Marx, 
the psychology of American advertising, the wily dream of 
Sir Thomas More, the banditry of the Saracen, and the 
Greek mythology of the Trojan horse. Otto Tolischus calls 
Mein Kampf ten per cent autobiography, ninety per cent 
dogma, and one hundred per cent propaganda. That strange 
bundle of bigotry and ideology has so gripped so many peo- 
ple in the world today that many believe it shall one day 
sweep across this whole earth and toss into oblivion the way 
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of life,in which we believe. We are almost paralyzed by 
anxiety and alarm. 

Indeed if that prevails—then Christianity may yet be 
obliterated from the earth. “Only a miraculous change, or a 
war which the Axis loses can save Christianity as well as 
Democracy.” They will rise or fall together. 

On a memorable night of the late summer of 1914 a dis- 
tinguished British gentleman and statesman, Sir Edward 
Grey, was sitting by the window of his library in his London 
residence. The address was 10 Downing Street. It was the 
night before the first world war had been declared. He knew 
what was in the offing, his people, and all people, and he had 
invited a few very intimate friends to share with him his 
anxiety. As they were talking together in the late after- 
noon, while a thick pea-soup London fog hung over the city, 
there passed by a lamplighter, with his little torch under his 
arm, walking to the corner of Downing Street to turn on the 
street lamp at the intersection. As he was walking by the 
window, Sir Edward Grey saw him and said to his friends, 
“The lights are going out all over the world tonight and we 
shall not see them relit in our generation.”’ He little knew 
the terrifying import of those words upon himself, because 
a little later he became blind. But he was speaking better 
than he knew of what mankind was destined to experience. 
This sentence of a British Minister of Foreign Affairs, often 
quoted today, is a picture of our time. 

Now, in a way, it is a good thing that all this has come 
into the open. It is a wholesome experience sometimes to 
be challenged, to give an account of the faith that is in you. 
We have been altogether too casual about our fundamental 
political convictions. We have treated democracy like an 
old shoe and taken it for granted. Indeed, we have per- 
mitted it to be shorn of so many of its finer aspects that it 
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has lost its glow and color. To many it is a hollow and 
empty thing. Until very recently it was thought very old- 
fashioned to stand up for it. A regimented, streamlined, 
straight-jacketed form of state socialism was supposed to 
be the new technique for building the kingdom of God on 
earth. International pink-eye has swept like an epidemic 
over the land. But suddenly we have been stabbed wide- 
awake by the tragedies of this earth, and we are discovering 
what happens to people when they lose the priceless heritage 
of freedom. We have come to see that when you rub out the 
way of life which is commonly called democracy, then life 
becomes meaningless and empty. There are always two 
dangers confronting democracy. In times of prosperity its 
supreme danger is arrogance, but in times of adversity its 
danger is cowardice. What we need today is to stand before 
the world to give a reason for the hope that there is in us. 
Many times one thinks of the vibrant voice of an ancient 
prophet, ‘‘Son of man, stand upon thy feet.” In spite of all 
its foibles and failings, its inconsistencies and its compro- 
mises, its blunders and its disappointments, democracy as a 
way of life can stand before this world unashamed and 
unafraid. 

At the very outset, then, may I make clear my own posi- 
tion and one which IJ trust you share with me. I said, a mo- 
ment ago, that this movement of grim, stark force which is 
sweeping through the world is called a revolution. In reality 
it is not a revolution at all. It is a counter-revolution. It 
is not the stream of history, it is an attempt to block the 
stream of history. When a great movement has been born 
and lifted life to higher levels, sweeping along like some 
majestic river, enriching the waste and barren lands through 
which it runs, there always emerges sooner or later a cruel 
force which would halt its flow and cut off its life-giving 
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power. Before any great movement or ideal can triumph it 
must face some desperate last-ditch stand of entrenched 
wrong. It is so that I interpret the world of today. There 
came a day when, by the Providence of God, freedom began 
to flow through this earth like a golden river. In the Renais- 
sance it was intellectual freedom; in the Reformation it was 
spiritual freedom; in the seventeenth century it was political 
freedom. But always freedom flowed on through the waste 
lands of earth converting them into rose-bearing and fruitful 
gardens. Its course is not yet run. There is still waste land 
which it must reclaim and transform. There are still deserts 
which must be converted into blooming gardens. But today 
a fierce Satanic force would halt the flow of that river. It is 
essentially a fantastic ideology, and a political skulduggery 
which was outmoded a thousand years ago. It is a counter- 
revolution, utterly ruthless, conscienceless, and unscrupu- 
lous. The dignity of man is faced by the blasphemy of race. 
The sovereignty of God is supplanted by the worship of 
state. In place of the cross we have a swastika. Racial om- 
nipotence is God, dressed up in the garment of tribalism. It 
is the most callous parade of power the world has ever seen 
and the torch of freedom is flickering. But it is a counter- 
revolution. It is not the stream of time, but an attempt to 
block it. Believe me, Hitler is not history, but an incident 
in history. The world of tomorrow is in the hands of men 
who keep faith with freedom. This thing called totalitarian- 
ism is destined to have a savage epilogue because the fin- 
gers on the dial of God never move backward. It cannot 
prevail. 

There is another observation I would like to make at the 
very outset. If democracy goes down to defeat, which God 
forbid, Christianity cannot long survive. The Christian 
teaching and civil liberties are wrapped up in the same basket. 
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If freedom is to perish by the sword, then the Christian reli- 
gion will have to go back to the catacombs. Let us make it 
quite clear that the Christian religion has a profound stake 
in the issues of this hour. I do not mean to suggest that 
Christianity and democracy are one and the same, although 
they have a strange way of synchronizing through history. 
Christianity does not advance any political technique or 
mode of government. But I do affirm that there is more 
Christian content in democracy than in the way of life which 
is pitted against it today. If democracy goes—let me repeat 
it carefully—Christianity cannot survive. For religion is not 
something which lives in a hermetically sealed compart- 
ment, set apart from all other expressions of life. Religion 
is.a fountain which overflows into every area of life, eco- 
nomic, social, intellectual, moral, but also political. In the 
last analysis a man’s religion will find expression in his con- 
cept of government. A man who is free in Christ will never 
permit himself or others to live in bondage and slavery. Let 
there be no mistaking of the issue. The Axis philosophy 
attacks both democracy and Christianity. 

But how does totalitarianism challenge democracy and 
where, and what part can religion play in that conflict? 
Democracy rests upon three simple but profound convic- 
tions. It is a spiritual force which expresses itself through 
three distinct channels. If you were to analyze and reduce 
to an irreducible minimum the values which it affirms you 
would come upon these three. Democracy is what a man 
thinks about himself, what a man thinks about others, and 
what a man thinks about God. It presupposes an attitude 
to the individual, to society, to religion. These, I take it, 
are the three fundamental convictions upon which democ- 
racy rests. Now it is very significant that these are the same 
three fundamental principles of education. An educated 
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man in the highest sense of the term is one who has a high 
sense of personal initiative, a passionate feeling of social 
responsibility, and a deep spiritual discernment. He has a 
sense of independence, interdependence, and dependence; 
self-reverence, compassion, and communion; wisdom, under- 
standing, and reverence. But what is still more significant 
is that Christianity is also interpreted in and rests upon these 
same three fundamental postulates. The Christian religion 
begins by affirming that man is a child of God, or, as Kepler 
has it, ‘I think Thy thoughts after Thee, O God.” He is 
made in the image of his Creator. But while Christianity 
may begin with the individual, it does not end there. Chris- 
tianity also implies social consciousness. Christianity is not 
a lonely pilgrimage of a lonely soul on a lonely road to a 
lonely God, but a sharing of the highway with all mankind 
in which we live together for the common good. It affirms 
forever and forever that if a man is a child of God he must 
look out upon the world and say to all men everywhere, 
“We are brothers.” And, too, Christianity rests upon the 
profound conviction that spirituality stands at the very cen- 
ter of the universe. God is the focal point of history, a God 
of love who stands in the heart of the universe. These are 
the three fundamental irreducible essentials of the Christian 
religion. Or if I may put it in another way, a Christian is 
one who can look within himself and say, ‘‘I am a child of 
God”’; he can look without and say, ‘‘We are brothers”; 
he can look up and say, ‘God is my Father.” It is quite 
clear, therefore, that Christianity has a stake in the issues of 
this day. It is the fountain source of the glory and power of 
democracy. An attack upon the latter is to declare war on 
the former. That is the significance of the issues of this 
hour. 


May I then in these three lectures think with you about 
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these three irreducible and fundamental convictions of 
democracy, which the Christian religion vindicates, and 
which totalitarianism rejects? 

Democracy begins by affirming the worth and the dignity 
of personality. It can survive only so long as the individual 
is held important. Democracy springs from a deep and 
unshakable faith in human personality, a high estimate of 
individuality. It trusts people, trusts their thinking, their 
judging. It has confidence in people. Totalitarianism will 
say that is madness. Yet democracy, blessed by God, has 
faith in people. In no other area, therefore, will you find the 
cleavage so sharp between democracy and the Axis philoso- 
phy. Dictators herd people like sheep, treat them like 
slaves, deal with them as cogs in a wheel, coercing them by 
pressure. Human beings are reduced to mere atoms of pro- 
toplasm. Man is nobody. 

But democracy maintains man has a capacity of balanc- 
ing argument, discriminating between chaff and wheat. And 
that has a profound implication. Democracy is often spoken 
of as the rule of the majority. But in dictatorship, in Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, you also have the rule of the 
majority. No, the amazing and priceless thing about 
democracy is not the emphasis on the rule of the majority 
but the right of the minority. The individual never loses his 
significance. 

In totalitarianism you have the state holding in its hand 
all political, economic, social, and moral power. The next 
inevitable step after that is the destruction of opposition to 
that power, the denial of freedom of speech, and the utter 
disregard of civil liberty. The person does not count. 

The government is absolute and final. Agreement is 
reached by obedience, not by consent. The people have no 
constitutional rights, either legal or political. The rulers are 
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not subject to constitutional check. Herman Rauschning 
quotes Hitler as saying, ‘To the Christian doctrine of the 
infinite significance of the individual human soul and of 
personal responsibility, I oppose with icy clarity the saving 
doctrine of the nothingness and insignificance of the in- 
dividual human being. Therefore, we must put an end to 
universal education. Universal education is the most cor- 
roding and disintegrating poison that liberalism has ever 
invented.” 

J. O. Hetzler in Sociology and Social Research (p. 119) 
describes it as follows: “Finally, all expressions of individ- 
uality are controlled, and this means that individuality is 
suppressed, for the very essence of individuality is its spon- 
taneity and freedom of expression. In a dictatorship the 
individual must give up his own personality and become the 
‘puppet of a ventriloquist’ or to use another figure, he must 
submit to the ‘hug of a boa constrictor.” In summary, the 
very capacities for government and free full life become 
atrophied.” 

In totalitarianism the individual exists for the state; in 
democracy the state exists for the individual. In totali- 
tarianism man is a pawn, but in democracy man has a place. 
In totalitarianism the state is of first importance; in democ- 
racy the individual is of primary concern. In totalitarianism 
man forfeits the right of personal judgment, personal initia- 
tive, conscience, morals, and religion. He has no value save 
in terms of the state. The individual is justified in any pro- 
cedure or conduct if thereby the state is made stronger. The 
individual is to be repudiated if by his conduct he hinders 
the state from triumph, however nefarious that triumph 
may be. Indeed, in totalitarianism individual conscience 
does not exist. There is no such thing as right and wrong. 
All matters of conduct turn on the advantage or disadvan- 
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tage to the state. These are the two violently contradictory 
attitudes to the individual. I do not have to point out how 
mutually exclusive they are. They cannot live peacefully 
side by side in the same world. Either the first triumphs 
and the second goes down to defeat, or the second prevails 
and the first is defeated. Hitler in Mein Kampf maintains 
that democracy is an outmoded form of government because 
statesmen have to go to the people for approval, when the 
people are incompetent to pass judgment. Robert Maclver 
in Leviathan and the People writes: “The regimentation of 
opinion is no incidental character of dictatorship. It belongs 
to its very essence. It is the primary function of the whole 
system. It is the principle on which alone dictatorship can 
rest...” (p. 52). ‘‘Dictatorship is the sworn enemy of the 
freedom of thought and of discussion which is the breath of 
all intellectual life’’ (p. 56). Democracy, on the other hand, 
is built upon the fundamental postulate that each indi- 
vidual has his right and that each citizen has worth. It goes 
its way singing, “‘The people, Lord, the people, not thrones, 
not crowns, but men.”’ It maintains that a government is 
only as strong as its humblest citizen and that each citizen 
must play his part and take his place in the maintenance of 
freedom. 

Now what democracy has made its first principle, written 
into the bill of rights, is the fundamental postulate of the 
Christian religion. It is written into the very warp and woof 
of our faith. Christianity gave that to the world. To the 
ancient Greek only that man counted who could think. To 
the Babylonian only that man counted who could trade. To 
the Roman only that man counted who had power. Then 
came Jesus of Nazareth who saw in the most humble and 
obscure a grandeur and a glory great enough to rebuild and 
redeem the world. He saw buried splendors in every life 
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great enough to bring in a new day and a new world. In the 
Kingdom of God of which he was always speaking, man, 
therefore, came before the machine, and personality before 
profit. Man was of more value than many sheep and had 
greater worth than all the piled-up wealth of the ages. And 
notice the kind of people to whom He said that. They were, 
for the most part, ignorant and illiterate men. They did not 
have one-tenth of the culture, the background, the tradi- 
tion, the talent that you have. They had the smell of fish 
in their clothing. They were crude and up-country folk. 
The so-called important people looked down their noses at 
them. They were considered unfortunate waste and by- 
product in the manufacture of so-called greatness. These 
were the people Jesus used to redeem the world. He took a 
despised tax collector—never a popular man—and made 
him the writer of the first gospel. He took a will-o’-the-wisp 
Peter and established through him the Church. He took a 
cynical bigot and made him the evangel-bearer of the gospel 
of universal love. He saw value in the individual and recog- 
nized the worth of personality. As a matter of fact, what we 
call the Kingdom of God is, in reality, the kingdom of self- 
respect. 

It is so that the Christian faith answers the challenge to 
democracy. Not in the superman of Nietzsche, nor yet in 
the materialistic automaton of Karl Marx, but in the con- 
ception of man as a child of God rests the hope of the world. 

Through the centuries history has indicated that adven- 
turous faith in mankind. It is a simple but often forgotten 
fact that the progress of the world rests upon the influence 
of its obscure people. In the building of a new order God has 
an ironic way of passing by governments and turning to in- 
conspicuous citizens. God is never tricked by noise or 
blinded by sparkle. The obscure have become the indis- 
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pensable builders of a new day. The hope of any age rests 
upon the fidelity of those who day by day, patiently, uncom- 
plainingly, do the work of the world. The unrecognized and 
unhonored people are always the hope of the ages. Believe 
me, something goes out of a civilization which loses its faith 
in common people. There is something regrettable about the 
drift of a world to its leaders rather than to all its citizens. 
It is so easy to exaggerate the importance of important peo- 
ple and to underestimate the power of the inconspicuous 
person. The greatest and most abiding forces are not found 
among the spectacular, the unusual, or the extraordinary. 
_ Just as hurricanes may make the headlines, although the 
dew does more good; just as the waves breaking on the rocks 
may make more noise, though the silent tides accomplish 
more, so the hope of the world rests not in its self-appointed, 
papier-mAché messiahs building their lath and plaster 
Utopias, but rather in the everyday people. The world would 
soon disintegrate but for the fidelity and loyalty of the peo- 
ple. It is this profound conviction which Christianity pro- 
claims unashamed, and it is upon this conviction that 
democracy will prevail. The Kingdom of God is the king- 
dom of self-respect. 

Only when democracy recovers its faith in people will a 
| new day come. There are four factors which have made our 
American life. They are: the home, the church, the school, 
and the state. Of these four, the state is least essential, least 
important, and least indispensable. To be sure, the first 
three have often abrogated their duty and responsibility. 
It is also true that the fourth, the state, has allocated to it- 
self and assumed the duties and the responsibilities of the 
home, the church, and the school. But you don’t solve the 
problem of mankind by putting what is least essential into 
first place. A new world will never come and democracy will 
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not survive save only as there comes a re-emphasis upon the © 
worth of personality and the importance of the individual. 


So long as there are homes to which men turn at close of day, 

So long as there are homes where children and women stay, 

If love and loyalty and faith be found across these sills 

A striken nation can recover from its gravest ills. 

So long as there are homes where fires burn and there is bread 

So long as there are homes where lamps are lit and prayers are said 
Although a stricken people falters in the night and nations grope 
With God Himself back of these little homes we still can hope. 


It is to this fundamental philosophy that we must cling, 
a philosophy which will have its day of vindication. At least 
one answer to chaos is the recovery of the importance of the 
individual and the worth of personality. 


II 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE COMMUNITY 


HEN a ship has been trapped in a storm, has been 

tossed about rather badly in an angry sea, has been 
driven from its course by hurricane winds, and has run 
through dark skies with the light of sun and stars rubbed out, 
the navigator must go to his compass to find out where he is, 
how far he has been driven from his course, and point his ship 
back to the port of call. That is the unwritten law of the sea. 
But before he can retrace his course he must make sure of the 
instruments by which he sails. The shifting of the cargo may 
have deflected his compass; the tossing of the ship by wild 
waves may have damaged his sextant. It is utterly useless to 
try to retrace his course with a deflected compass or damaged 


/ sextant. There is no use proceeding with instruments in 


which he has no confidence. His first duty, therefore, is to 
make sure of the instruments of navigation. 
I have often thought of that as a parable of modern democ- 


| racy. Our way of life has been tumbled about rather badly. 


It has been driven from its course by the hurricane winds of 
secularism and defeatism. It has been sailing under dark 
skies with much of the light of faith and hope snuffed out. 
Now it is time that we find out where we are and how far we 
have been driven from our course. But before we can do that 
we must make sure of the instruments by which we sail if 
democracy is to sail on to its predestined goal. Emily Dick- 
inson has it in another way: 
93 
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Will there really be a morning? 

Is there such a thing as day? 
Could I see it from the mountains 
If I were as tall as they? 


Has it feet like water-lilies? 

Has it feathers like a bird? 

Is it brought from famous countries 
Of which I have never heard? 


Oh, some scholar! Oh, some sailor! 
Oh, some wise man from the skies! 
Please to tell a little pilgrim 

Where the place called morning lies! 

Now the instruments of navigation of democracy are 
threefold, for democracy rests upon three simple facts: what 
a man thinks of himself, what a man thinks of others, and 
what a man thinks of God. I have pointed out that these 
same three principles are vital and fundamental to the Chris- 
tian religion. He who is motivated by Christian faith can 
look within himself and say, “I am a child of God”’; he can 
look out upon the world and say, ‘“‘We are brothers’’; and he 
can look up to God and say, “‘ Father.” 

Wickham Steed has written an introduction to Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi’s book entitled, The Totalitarian State 
Against Man. In that introduction are these magnificent 
words with which I want to turn from that first considera- 
tion: “We know only that in the end the immortal spirit of 
man will break the fetters which modern tyrants and their 
dupes seek to rivet upon it, and will once again escape from 
its gaolers. Meantime the fight against the totalitarian state, 
with its ideals of enforced ‘like-mindedness’ among the sons 
of men, is a (holy) war for the freedom of the human soul. 
That fight must go on till Kipling’s vision comes true.” 


And so, when the world is asleep, and there seems no hope of her waking 
Out of some long, bad dream that makes her mutter and moan, 
Suddenly all men arise to the noise of fetters breaking, 

And every man smiles at his neighbor, and tells him his soul is his own. 
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In my first lecture I tried to say something about the atti- 
tudes of totalitarianism, democracy, and Christianity toward 
the individual. No one can question how sharp is the cleav- 
age, and how deep, which separates democracy and Chris- 
tianity from the Axis philosophy in the matter of personal 
worth. In the latter all expressions of the individual are con- 
trolled and coerced, indeed it is not even recognized as hav- 
ing worth; while democracy exalts personality and offers it 
freedom of expression. 

In this lecture I would like to point out the significance of 
this second postulate of the Christian faith which democracy 
shares with it: its attitude to the community. What, then, is 
the Christian conception of the community, how does that 
differ from totalitarianism, and how can it strengthen con- 
temporary democracy? 

The Axis philosophy known as totalitarianism is con- 
stantly emphasizing the new world it is proposing to build. 
It has dedicated itself to the supreme task of setting up anew 
order. It proposes to rub out what has gone before as un- 
worthy and inadequate. A whole new scheme for life and for 
mankind is to be put into operation. It plans new attitudes 
to society, new attitudes to family life, new moral values, 
new concepts of religion, and new attitudes to economics. It 
makes no attempt to hide the fact that a new way of life is to 
come to pass. It is a crusade. 

There is, however, nothing new in this claim to a new 
order. Long ago there came One to this earth who also said 
He would bring to pass a new heaven and a new earth. The 
Christian religion also makes the claim and guarantees to set 
up a different scheme of things. It, too, proposes to build a 
new world—a world without pain, without panic, and with- 
out disease. It crusades for an age in which childhood shall 
not be forgotten, womanhood not neglected, and old age not 
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abandoned. It works for a day in which man’s inhumanity — 
to man shall be eclipsed by the finer philosophy that we are 
our brother’s keeper. It promises a world without hate and 
hunger; without bitterness and strife; in which men shall live 
together for the common good; a world in which instruments 
of torture and war shall be beaten into instruments of agri- 
culture and peace. All this and infinitely more is implied 
when we pray, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come.” When totalitarianism 
announces that for the first time a new order is promised we 
can answer with the claim that the vision of a new heaven 
and a new earth was given long centuries ago. 

But the striking contrast between totalitarianism and 
Christianity is found in the methods they employ to set up 
that new order. When you inquire what is the totalitarian 
conception of the community, you see at once the revolting 
aspects of this impossible and intolerant philosophy. It pro- 
poses to set up a new world by ruthlessness and revenge, by 
the weapons of intrigue and intolerance, by cultivating bit- 
terness and distrust. In that philosophy there is room only 
for one race or one class or one section of society. You hear 
Hitler say to Rauschning, as quoted in The Voice of Destruc- 
tion (pp. 81, 83): “The world can only be ruled by fear.” 
“‘Haven’t you ever seen a crowd collecting to watch a street 
brawl? Brutality is respected. Brutality and physical strength. 
The plain man in the street respects nothing but brutal 
strength and ruthlessness—women, too, for that matter, 
women and children. The people need wholesome fear.” 
Rauschning states that envy, primitive rage, and the craving 
for power were the wisdom that Hitler gave his followers 
along their political path (p. 90). Or this word of a Nazi 
spokesman: “‘There will be a Herren class. There will be the 
great mass of the anonymous, the serving collective, the eter- 
nally disfranchised, no matter whether they were once mem- 
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bers of the old bourgeoisie, the big land-owning class, the 
working class, or the artisans. Nor will their financial or 
previous social position be of the slightest importance. 
These preposterous differences will have been liquidated in a 
single revolutionary process. But beneath them there will 
still be the class of subject alien races; we need not hesitate 
to call them the modern slave class. 

“We will introduce in our new ‘living space’ completely 
new methods. All soil and industrial property of inhabitants 
of non-German origin will be confiscated without exception 
and distributed primarily among the worthy members of the 
party and soldiers who were accorded honors for bravery in 
this war. Thus, a new aristocracy of German masters (Her- 
renvolk) will be created. ‘This aristocracy will have slaves 
assigned to it, these slaves to be their property and to consist 
of landless, non-German nationals. 

“‘Please do not interpret the word ‘slaves’ as a parable or 
as a rhetorical term; we actually have in mind a modern form 
of medieval slavery which we must and will introduce be- 
cause we urgently need it in order to fulfill our great tasks. 
These slaves will by no means be denied the blessings of 
illiteracy; higher education will, in future, be reserved only 
for the German population of Europe. 

‘Labor is equally doomed. Trade unions and labor legis- 
lation are already memories. But, beyond that, men and 
women are being flung from place to place, uprooted and 
transplanted like so many beasts of burden to toil wherever 
their masters direct.” Reports are meagre, but those that 
reach here carry sinister implications. The noted corre- 
spondent, Frederick T. Birchall, draws a gloomy picture. 
More than fifty thousand Belgian workers have been de- 
ported to labor in Germany. Thousands of Poles have been 
forced to work on fortifications to the east and on farms to 
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the west of their former homes. Nineteen thousand Danes, - 
their means of livelihood gone, have been driven to take em- 
ployment in Germany. Uncounted numbers of Czech indus- 
trial workers are being deported to Germany and, in addi- 
tion, some eighty thousand other laborers have been carried 
across the frontier under the latest labor law—which states 
that all Czech men between the ages of sixteen and seventy 
must work where their masters direct them to go. Between 
two hundred thousand and two hundred and fifty thousand 
Hollanders, mostly metal workers, have been forced to take 
jobs in Germany. 

The slave countries, from which the Nazis expect to re- 
cruit their “great mass of the anonymous, the serving collec- 
tive, the eternally disfranchised”’ are to be deprived of the 
benefits of culture as well. The famous Brussels University 
has been taken over and placed under the joint administra- 
tion of an “‘educator” and a German lieutenant-colonel. 
Numerous Dutch anti-Fascist professors have been sent to 
concentration camps. Every vestige of Polish art and litera- 
ture is being utterly destroyed, just as all the peoples are 
slated to be destroyed eventually through the fanatical 
hatred of the Nazis. Every Czech university is now closed 
and the building of Czech elementary and secondary schools 
is completely forbidden. 

It is essentially intolerant, and imperiously demands “‘its 
own, exclusive, and unstinted recognition, as well as the com- 
plete transformation of public life in accordance with its 
views.” 

It has simultaneously crushed the ideal of social equality 
which the disciples of Christ have striven to realize. It de- 
clares that the inequality of human beings is a necessary 
inference from the racial principle. 

Hans Hauptman, a prominent philosopher-theologian of 
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Naziism has this to say: “The teaching of mercy and love of 
one’s neighbor is foreign to the German race, and the Sermon 
on the Mount is an ethic for cowards and idiots.”” How can 
you build on that? It proposes to make of humanity a crip- 
pled horde of slaves. A new elite is to be established round 
the Fuehrer who is the supreme incorporation and incarna- 
tion of the idea of inequality. “Intoxicated in his youth by 
the fantastic nonsense of Gobineau, Hitler visualizes history 
and politics as above all a problem of race. For him the 
Aryans are the noblest stock in the world, the supreme 
builders of civilization, as the Jews are the arch-destroyers. 
The blood stream must, therefore, be kept pure from taint in 
the interest not only of the Aryan peoples, but of humanity 
as a whole... . Anti-Semitism is no novelty in Germany, but 
only with the coming of Hitler has it been exalted into a 
maxim of state. The training of the people in racial doctrine 
is entrusted to Rosenberg, the high priest of the Nordic cult, 
whose spiritual home is Valhalla. For him, as for Nietzsche, 
Christianity with its gospel of pity, sacrifice, and love, is a 
slave morality. His ideal is a Germany weaned from the 
enervating pieties and united in mystical reverence for the 
race-state. The philosophy is a challenge, not to democracy 
alone, but to the Christian churches and Christian ethics as 
well.” 

Robert Maclver has well written in his Leviathan and the 
People (p. 26): “This dark ruthless lawlessness, this rule of 
the jungle, is what the dictatorships oppose to the hopes and 
aspirations that have filled the literature of all the great 
civilizations of the past, and that came closer to achievement 
in the period preceding the Great War. ‘Mankind is a zoo- 
logical expression or an empty word’ exclaimed Oswald 
Spengler, one of the advance prophets of Naziism, and the 
dictators have done all in their power to make it an empty 
word.” 
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The Christian philosophy maintains that we all live under" 
one roof. This world is our home in which people of all races 
and religions live together. It is only as the members of this 
family of earth live in understanding and in good will that 
you can save this world from becoming a madhouse. When 
men learn to say to one another, “We are brothers,” then 
hope and progress are possible. Now we have adopted that 
philosophy in our family relationships. Members of the 
same family live together. They do not wear the same 
clothes, they do not eat the same kind of food, they have 
different tasks to perform, and each has his own kind of pleas- 
ure. And yet, they live happily and peacefully under one 
roof because they have learned to make adjustments and 
have learned to deny themselves certain seeming rights and 
privileges for the sake of the group. “Each for all and all for 
each.” That does not work hardship. Neither is it very 
difficult, because they love one another. They live for the 
common good. 

Not only have we adopted this in family life, but that 
same conception prevails largely in the community. A city 
is made up of many citizens. Each has his own work to do; 
each has his own way of living and dressing with which no 
one interferes. If misunderstandings arise citizens do not 
settle their argument with a gun or a stiletto. In order to 
live in a community people have learned to make adjust- 
ments and practice consideration. The sense of community 
responsibility restrains their self-interest. Rugged individu- 
alism is not ragged individualism. 

But where our world breaks down is that we have failed to 
carry this aspect of life which prevails in the family and the 
community into that larger relationship called humanity. 
Here you have fifty or sixty independent nations and groups. 
Fach is dependent upon the other. Each needs something of 
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what the other possesses. Not one can get along without the 
other. And yet each nation is demanding what the other has 
at the point of a gun. Some day the world is going to laugh 
at that and call it insanity. The hope of a new world rests 
not on the gangster philosophy of getting all you can with a 
total disregard of others, but in the establishment of a way of 
life in which men live together for the common good and 
each looks with appreciation upon the contribution the other 
makes to the sum total of well-being. 

One of the greatest spirits who ever walked this earth 
looked out upon the world of his day and said, “I am a debtor 
to the Jew and to the Greek, to the bond and to the free.” 
He had come to see that each race and nation makes its con- 
tribution to the sum total of human happiness. In that 
direction alone lies sanity and peace. When mankind seri- 
ously accepts the fact that we all live under one roof and 
that this earth is our common home, then a better day will 
come. Christianity does not separate men from one another 
by the barbed wire entanglements of racial, economic, social, 
or political frontiers; rather does it recognize the oneness of 
the world-family and the responsibility each has toward the 
other. In other words, Christianity creates a sense of one- 
ness by creating the consciousness of kind. It is natural 
that a person should care more for those who are in his pro- 
fession than for those in other professions. It is natural that 
one should care more for his own family than for those of 
other families. It is natural that one should care more for his 
neighbor than for a stranger. It may be of no great concern 
that some tribe in Central Africa is being decimated by a 
vague disease, but you will not let your sister die without 
care. We may not be greatly disturbed because unknown 
Chinese coolies are dying of hunger, but you surely will not 
let your next door neighbor starve to death. The reason is 
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that you feel a sense of oneness with those who are near to © 
you. There is a consciousness of kind. When that concep- 
tion of life becomes more and more a dominant philosophy 
there will be hope for the world, and only then will change be 
improvement. You can’t hold the world together by ruth- 
lessness. That is possible only by understanding and 
approach. 

The religion of Jesus regards all human beings as brothers 
and sisters, and each is called to bear the burden of the other. 
The modern world has moved far from the Christian philos- 
ophy of community and it is paying dearly for it. So much of 
this world is subscribing to a kind of Darwinian belief in the 
survival of the fittest. It is so dreadfully blind to the fact 
that the struggle for existence of which Darwin spoke covers 
only one-half of human life and often only the lower half, 
forgetting the second and higher law which compels tolera- 
tion, understanding, and good will. 

If mankind is to set up a new scheme of things it can never 
be done by the sword, but by a cross; not by power, but by 
good will. The ruthlessness of contemporary dictators and 
the Axis philosophy is turning the world into a graveyard of 
hope, and giving Europe a bath of blood. You can never 
force people into a unity. You can’t coerce good will any 
more than you can write the Twenty-third Psalm or the 
Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah with a barge pole. It is true 
that there are some things that power can do. Power can 
crush; power can subdue; but power can never redeem man- 
kind. Only love can do that. 

Well do I recall that day when a weary, tottering old man 
came to see me. He was obviously in need of care and shelter. 
But that did not seem to be his first concern. He told me 
about his wants when I inquired about them, but I soon dis- 
covered they had nothing to do with his visit. Instead, he 
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wanted me to go on a very strange errand for him. He had 
several grown sons who had ceased to be interested in him; 
they refused bluntly to give him shelter and care. He had 
used every available means to force and compel them to 
make provision for him, but they simply would not listen. 
After he had failed in that respect he tried to gain the cooper- 
ation of the courts to compel his sons to care for him in his 
old age, but something had seemingly gone wrong there. 
Now he wanted me to use the authority of the church to 
compel his sons to make provision for him. He was con- 
vinced that force should be applied in bringing this about. 
Some days later I met one of these sons. It was obvious that 
there was a good deal of bitterness and resentment in his 
heart toward his father. He told me that when they were all 
little children the father was a tyrant in the home. He was 
ruthless in enforcing his authority; he cuffed and punished 
them fiercely upon the slightest provocation. If any of them 
earned a few pennies by running errands for neighbors, the 
father took their earnings away. They were mere children 
and could do nothing about it. The father was strong and 
they were weak. But in using power their father had not 
awakened kindness and good will in the minds of his children. 
Instead, it made them resentful. Then the years passed, the 
boys became men and grew strong, while the father became 
old and weak. Then the bitterness of early childhood ex- 
pressed itself, and they determined they would assert their 
power now and cast their father off. The tables had been 
turned. Power changed nothing; it only changed places. 
Power cannot hold family life together. You cannot save a 
home that way. There are some things power can do, but 
power has its definite limitations. Power alone cannot save a 
home. That is true of everything in this universe. 

So it is of nations. Power really changes nothing. It sim- 
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ply produces the endless cycle until those at the bottom - 


come again to the top and those at the top are hurled again 
to the bottom. It does not solve the problem of civilization, 
but only multiplies that problem. Power of itself cannot 
bring in a new world order. That is true not only of human 
power, but also of divine power. Sometimes people will say, 
“Tf God has all power why does He not do something about 
it?” Well, the simple fact is that power alone can never 
make a new world, not even God’s power. It can defeat, it 
can crush, it can subdue, but it cannot save. Only love can 
do that. It is this which we must recover. 

Now let us frankly admit that the weakness of contempo- 
rary democracy lies in the fact that all too often it has lost 
sight of others. If there is one thing which must be recovered 
if our way of life is to survive it is this consciousness that we 
are all brothers living together for the common good. All too 
often have we conceived of democracy in terms of self- 
interest. To all intent and purpose the way of life to which 
we give the name “‘democracy”’ has lost the community con- 
tent. When all is said and done, the average man is too dis- 
posed to interpret democracy as demanding one’s rights. We 
go to it saying, ‘“What is there in it for me?”’ We are forever 
inquiring of it, “What can I get out of it?”’ Democracy is so 
often undiluted and crass self-seeking which has no interest 
beyond the individual. So often democracy in this country 
breaks down five miles from the town pump. Well do I recall 
one day standing in line in a polling precinct. A party leader 
approached a person who was immediately ahead of me wait- 
ing his turn to vote. Although it was quite contrary to law, 
this political partisan was trying to make a last effort to win 
a vote. I did not hear all he said, but as he walked away the 
last thing he said was, “After all, you have to look out for 
yourself.” 


a 
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To ever so many, that has become the motivating consid- 
eration of democracy. We have exploited the land, draining 
it dry of its nourishment, and we have made of it a dust bowl. 
We have exploited the machine until it receives more promi- 
nence than man, and the thing which is created receives more 
consideration than the creator. We have exploited science 
until it has become an instrument of destruction. We have 
exploited one another, placing class against class, race 
against race, group against group. This concept of democ- 
racy has left us hopelessly divided. We have fallen apart 
into bickering groups, each fighting for some personal advan- 
tage. It has made our democracy soft and slack. We have 
been willing to tolerate any kind of social doctrine, economic 
_ philosophy, and political ideology so long as it did not inter- 
- fere with what we wanted to get out of it for ourselves. There 
has been so little dedication of something outside of our- 
selves. Instead of sacrificing, we have become selfish; in 
place of discipline we have become soft; in place of singing, 
we have become badly frightened. 

That was not the conception which our forefathers built 
into the ideal. Freedom was for them something beyond 
themselves to which they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion. They did not ask, “What will it bring us?”’ but rather, 
‘What can we give toit?” They did not interpret it in terms 
of exploitation, but in terms of responsibility. Whether or 
not liberty will forever perish from the earth, whether our 
American way of life will survive, will largely depend upon 
whether there are enough left who care to dedicate them- 
selves to that finer concept of democracy which over-rides all 
self-seeking. Whether there is time enough for that, who 
knows? I recall one day in the midlands of England in a 
little burying ground by a village church seeing an hour glass 
upon a stone pedestal. It had this inscription, “Traveler, it 
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is later than you think.” That is grimly true of our way of: 


life. 

It is this conception of life which answers the chaos of 
today and provides the only adequate solution to every pain, 
every heartache, every disillusionment, every dilemma, 
socially, politically, economically, and internationally. The 
ultimate hope of the world rests in the way of linked hands, 
of men who live with good will. More and more that funda- 
mental conviction must take hold of our American democ- 
racy if it is to survive, indeed, if it is to be worth surviving. 
I, for one, am not greatly disturbed about the future of 
democracy if we can really make it work among us. I believe 
enough in the innate good judgment and inherent good sense 
of mankind so that if we can put into practice what we mean 
by our way of life, democracy will not perish from the earth. 
Let us say it frankly that in spite of all the hazards the 
danger to our democracy is not without, but within. The 
supreme task for us is to make it real. We must make democ- 
racy more effective by deepening the conscience toward the 
community. If the way of life in which we believe were to 
function fully and completely there would be no ignorance 
and illiteracy; there would be no disease and hunger; slums, 
sweat shops, and ghettos would be unknown; unemployment 
would not exist, and the disparity of standards of life 
between those at the top and those at the bottom would 
forever pass away. The trouble with us is that the dream of 
the reality is greater than the reality of the dream. 

We have talked ourselves red in the face about democracy. 
But what has come of it? We have done so little about it. 
We have kept it in the realm of romance and speculation. 
We have spent so much time debating it that we have had no 
time left to demonstrate it. We have dealt with it as a jug- 
gler deals with ivory balls—we keep it floating in the air. 
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Democracy is not only liberty, but fraternity also. The gall- 
ing inequalities, the terrifying anti-social practices, have 
made our democracy a laughing-stock in the world. The 
greatest contribution we can make and must make if our way 
of life is to survive is to practice what we preach and preach 
what we practice. It would be a good thing if we would read 
again soberly the report of the Brookings Institution of ten 
years ago: ‘‘ Thus it appears that one per cent of the families 
at the top receive practically as much as 42 per cent of the 
families at the bottom.” In my city a few years ago one- 
fourth of the people lived in part or in whole upon one form 
or other of federal, state, or city relief, and that out of a 
population of seven and one-half millions. We seem to have 
built our order upon human suffering rather than upon hu- 
man sympathy; upon greed rather than good will. A few 
years ago the ill-fated American gunboat “Panay” was 
riding at anchor in the Yangtse River in China when a Japa- 
nese bombing plane let loose on it a barrage of explosive 
bombs. The whole nation was shocked and enraged, and 
rightly so. But when the fragments of those bombs were ex- 
amined it was discovered they had been made in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. So it is possible for democracy to permit 
itself to be destroyed by its own greed. To personal initiative 
there must be added social responsibility if democratic peo- 
ple are to fulfill their mission. 

Dr. Santayana, that distinguished New England savant, 
addressing a group of students in a New England university, 
said, ‘‘If it were given to me to look into the heart of a man 
and find there no good will, I would say, ‘you are not an 
merican.’”’ Whether or not that has always been true, 
I do not propose to debate here, but I do know that un- 
less that actually comes to pass we can never hope to 
aintain a government of the people, by the people, and 
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for the people. The way to a new world is not by Corsica, 


but by Galilee. 

May I make two concluding observations about this Chris- 
tian concept of the community or consciousness of kind: 
first, I would like to say that it is exceedingly practical. It is 
workable in the everyday world in which we live. It 1s pos- 
sible to integrate it into our world processes. A great deal is 
being said these days about brotherhood. Ever so many 
books have been written on that subject. Lectures on that 
theme are about as common as cranberries on Cape Cod bog 
land. One is almost surfeited with the theme. One day I 
went to the New Testament to find what Jesus of Nazareth 
said about that word. I discovered that He said nothing 
about it. He never once used the word. As a matter of cold 
fact, the word brotherhood is not found anywhere in the 
New Testament. That seems strange, but it is the truth. 
Never once did that word fall from His lips. He had abso- 
lutely nothing to say about brotherhood. But He had a 
great deal to say about being brothers, and that is different. 
He did not invite men to accept an intellectual proposition, 
but, rather, He invited men to enter into an experience. 

The second observation is this: it is not only practical, but 
itis unchangeable. It is as true today as when the words fell 
from His lips on the hill back of His home. The Christian 
religion rests upon that conviction, and it has never aban- 
doned nor changed its philosophy. It is true for this genera- 
tion and for every generation. It is for this world and for 
every other world. Therein, I think, lies a fundamental dif- 
ference between the Christian philosophy and the ideologies 


which are so much to the fore today. I have been reading 


recently the political pronouncements of the dictators of the 
modern world. I have read what they had to say about their 


principles and platforms. In that reading I have made a 
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sobering discovery. They are forever changing their prin- 
ciples. There was a time when Mein Kampf was the gospel 
of new Germany. Every Nazi disciple was compelled to read 
it. It had to be sold in all the bookshops of Germany. I 
know because I have seen them there. It was to be the basis 
for the so-called new order. Strangely enough, that book has 
been withdrawn from circulation now. It is no longer on sale 
in the bookshops of Germany. It is no longer compulsory 
reading for the members of the Nazi party. It is no longer 
the Bible of the new era. 

And why, you ask? Because in that book Hitler swore 
eternal hatred and bitterness toward Russia. It was the 
eternal foe of the New Reich. But now, after fifteen years, 
they have become political bed fellows. What was true 
fifteen years ago is a lie today. It has changed its political 
philosophy. The political platform of 1926 has already be- 
come outmoded in 1941. That is true not only of Naziism, 
but that is also true of communism. Fifteen years ago the 
Soviet regime appealed to mankind to embrace its political 
philosophy because it would forever end war and bring in a 
golden era of peace. It was dedicated to that fundamental 
proposition. Its one supreme goal was peace on earth. But 
after a short fifteen years, that, too, has been cast aside and 
changed. One year ago in January, the snows of Finland be- 
came drenched with the crimson blood of the brave, good 
men whose only sin was that they were in the way. The 
Soviet Government abandoned its principle of peace and in 
its place put the philosophy of power. You see, what was 
true fifteen years ago is a lie today. How can you build a 
world order upon a philosophy which is so unstable as to be 
altered every few years? How can you possibly erect a per- 
manent civilization by a philosophy which is discredited by 
its founders every fifteen years? But the Christian philos- 
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ophy stands unchanged through the centuries and after two 
thousand years is still the inspiration of mankind and the 
bulwark of democracy. 

Some days ago I met again at luncheon Cecil Roberts, the 
distinguished British novelist, who told me a moving story. 
He was leaving his country home to come to America. Mo- 
toring along the winding road near London he saw by the 
roadside a fresh-dug grave which had over it a simple stone. 
It seemed rather odd to have such a grave by a country 
roadside, so he stopped his car and began to inquire why it 
was there. Directly across the road from the grave there 
stood a little thatched cottage to which he went. There 
lived in it a very old lady who told him that her pet marmo- 
set had been killed. She requested of the authorities permis- 
sion to bury her pet where it had fallen. Consent was given 
and that explained this fresh grave along the roadside. As 
Cecil Roberts walked to it he saw upon the white stone in- 
scribed the simple word, “‘Peter.’”’? Then he discovered un- 
derneath that word this legend: “‘ There is not enough dark- 
ness in all the world to put out the light of one small candle.” 
That candle is democracy and that flame is good will. 

Trapped in a storm, driven from its course, sailing under a 
dark sky, democracy will yet ride out the storm, retrace its 
course, and make its predestined way to the haven of hope 
for mankind. The world is not done with this way of life, but 
the world is done without it. Democracy can stand before 
this generation unashamed and unafraid, not simply because 
of the dignity and worth it gives to the individual, but be- 
cause it looks without, saying, “‘We are brothers.” 


Ill 
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HE most revered image ever fashioned by human hands 

represents a living man, a village carpenter, spiked to a 
cross of wood. After two thousand years that living man, a 
village carpenter, spiked to a cross of wood, still lives and 
holds the adoration of innumerable multitudes. Twenty cen- 
turies ago He walked this earth, slept under the stars that 
still shine tonight, gloried in sunsets that make us wonder 
- too, walked among the lilies of the field that still bloom; yet 
the simple, artless story of His birth, life, and Resurrection 
has been translated into seven hundred and eighty languages 
and dialects. Sixty generations ago He lived alone among 
men and women as we are. But today one-third of the pop- 
ulation of the modern world names His Name. As well 
untwist moonbeams that fall with a yellow glow on the 
all-glorious gardens and countryside about your city as to 
suppose you can untwist the name and memory of the 
Son of Man from the hope and heart of the world. Brown- 
ing was right: 


That face far from vanishes, grows 
And decomposes only to recompose. 


He stands the erect among the fallen, the strong among the 
weak, the pure among the unclean, the believing among the 
cynical, while those whose lives have been made over by His 
presence sing with Bernard of Clairvaux: 

ad 
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Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts, 

Thou fount of life, thou light of men, 
From the best bliss that earth imparts, 
We turn unfilled to Thee again. 


His words are still the solvent for every problem, every 
heartache, every disillusionment, socially, economically, po- 
litically, personally. The world is not done with Him, but 
the world is done without Him. Our wistful world in the 
hour of its bewilderment turns its face to Galilee, saying with 
Chesterton: 


To an open house in the evening, 

Home shall men come, 

To an older place than Eden, 

And a taller town than Rome, 

To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 
To the place where God was homeless, 

And all men are at home. 

Like bells of hope, clear, resonant, harmonious, that ever- 
new old story rings over land and sea. It is a story of which 
childhood never grows weary and for which old age never 
loses its affection. It is the place where life finds a new com- 
pelling, where hope sees a new star, where faith finds a new 
example, and love hears the rustling of the leaves. It is the 
place where all wandering ends. 

Democracy has been good to His followers and to all who 
bear His name. Indeed, Christianity finds in democracy its 
finest and most complete political expression. Now in its 
day of trial and peril democracy turns to Christianity, asking 
what it can do for her. In such a moment Christianity is not 
silent, for in times of crises, when the resources of men 
shrivel, the resources of God always unfold. Christianity 
answers the call of democracy by saying: First, hold fast to 
your conviction in the dignity of man and the worth of per- 
sonality. Do not let it down. This we proclaim too. You 
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may look within and say, “I am a child of God.’ Second, 
hold fast to your faith in the community. Life is not only a 
matter of personal initiative, but social responsibility. We, 
too, proclaim it. Look out upon humanity and say, “We are 
brothers.”” Third, hold fast to your belief that spirituality 
stands in the center of the universe. We proclaim it, too. 
We are not alone. Eternal purpose and eternal love stand in 
the heart of the world. You may look up to God and say, 
“Father.” I have in two previous lectures emphasized the 
first and second. Tonight will you let me think with you of 
the third? 

The fundamental problem of our time is how to recover 
the sense of purpose. When the world is tumbling apart into 
broken and brittle bits and the lights are going out on all the 
shores of all the seas, man must find again the aims and ob- 
jectives of life, and, having found them, must give himself to 
them with intelligent abandon. That is the paramount duty 
of this hour. 

I have already referred to people for whom everything has 
grown futile. They have made themselves believe that they 
are of no consequence and are quite convinced that their 
lives do not count. They seem to think that there is no place 
for them in the universe. They arise in the morning with a 
feeling of frustration and go to bed at night assured that they 
have accomplished nothing. For them, the universe is a 
dead-end street. Life has slipped through their fingers as 
water filters through the finger tips of a statue in a garden 
fountain. 

There must be an explanation for this abnormal attitude, 
since most people live normally with a more adventurous joy. 
| There have been two schools of thought to explain this sense 
of frustration. There are those who maintain that the con- 
sciousness of futility is born from forces which man cannot 
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control. He has been victimized by his environment. Ten-. 
sions have come which are not of his making; circumstances 
for which he is not responsible have brought on these con- 
flicts. He cannot help himself. Elements which he cannot 
control have created inhibitions, repressions, suppressions, 
and depressions. Man is simply the victim of an untoward 
setting. 

But there is another school of thought to which the Chris- 
tian religion belongs which maintains that the sense of futil- 
ity which crowds so many lives is in reality born from aimless 
living. We have had too much random living. We have re- 
fused to commit ourselves to something beyond ourselves. 
Frustrations, inner strain, and wishful thinking have been 
caused by purposeless living. John Ruskin once said that 
there are three great questions which confront every human 
life. They are: Where am I from? Whither am I going? And 
what must I do on the way? A refusal to answer these three 
questions robs life of its heroic adventure and of its peace. It 
is because we have refused to answer definitely these three 
perplexing questions that life has become frustrated. That is 
where life breaks down today. It is living with no purpose 
which is so grievous a blunder. We refuse to commit our- 
selves to something beyond self; we simply will not live dedi- 
cated lives. 

Now that is exactly what totalitarianism has done, and 
that is exactly why it is gripping so many people in our gener- 
ation. Those who are familiar with Europe by travel or by 
reading know what appalling disillusionment hung over con- 
tinental life in the post-war period. Especially in Central 
Europe one often heard that life had no meaning, man had , 
no worth, and that personality counted for nothing. A dread- — 
ful feeling of frustration haunted men’s lives. There was 
little happiness, and the burning presentiment that life had — 
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neither value nor importance kept people close to the edge of 
despair. 

Then something strange happened. Totalitarianism was 
born with its new ideology. They found something to wor- 
ship. Almost overnight self-pity passed out and a new hope 
took possession of people. They no longer felt sorry for 
themselves. Life was no longer an empty thing. They talked 
about it and read about it and sang about it. They became 
aware of a new destiny. They dedicated themselves to it. 
They did not mind the long marches it involved, nor the 
longer meetings which they were forced to attend, nor the 
tedious monotony of the severe discipline. As they marched 
along they sang. I have often heard them sing upon the road 

-as they tramped from village to village. Their watch cry 
was, “Strength through joy.” They were proud, held their 
heads high, and were glad to live. They had found some- 
thing to which they could give their lives with a reckless 
abandon. They were not afraid to struggle and suffer. 
Gladly they lived for this purpose and just as gladly would 
they die for it. That is the amazing transformation which 
has taken place in totalitarian countries. 

You may not like the cause to which they have given 
themselves. You may shout all manner of ugly things 
against this ideological skulduggery. You may say any- 

[thing about it you like, and, if it is necessary, I can toss in 
a few adjectives of my own! But the fact stands that it gave 
life meaning and purpose. It led to a dedicated citizenry. It 
lifted before them high hopes and placed upon them gigantic 
demands. At last they had found something to which they 
could commit life. 

Now it is this committal of life to something outside of 

jitself which must take possession of us today. We shall 
never know joy, peace, or strength until we have done so. 
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The way of life in which we are supposed to believe will. 


never survive until there comes to us again this sense of 
dedication. 

But the question inevitably arises, to whom shall we 
dedicate life, or to what? The sense of worship is one of the 
central facts of human experience, but what we worship is 
even more significant. In this lecture I propose to discuss 
with you what totalitarianism worships, then I shall try to 
point out what is the function of religion in democracy, and 
after that, how Christianity vindicates democracy in this 
approach. 

When you discuss the onslaught of totalitarianism on 
democracy from the point of view of religion you face in 
many respects its most devastating tragedy. Spiritual values 
are swept aside. The relationship of man with God is 
entirely rejected and abrogated. Under that philosophy man 
builds his golden altar to the state, worships it with the 
ancient cry, ‘These be thy gods which shall lead thee out of 
bondage.” It knows no other God and it recognizes no other 
Omnipotence. Mein Kampf affirms, ‘““No Jewish God will 
save the democracies. There is a stern time coming. I shall 
see to that.” Religion as we know it will be entirely out- 
lawed. Naziism has written a new commandment, “Thou 
shall have no other gods before me, except Hitler.” In the 
new order which totalitarianism proposes, religion as we 
know it will be as dead as freedom. The state becomes the 
only recognized object of worship. It supersedes conscience, 
morality, and conduct. It is an emotional revivalism which 
takes on a religious form. To millions of Germans it is self- 
evident that Hitler is a divine figure, and he has encouraged 
this faith by every possible known technique of the Minis- 
ter of Propaganda. Ralph B. Perry has written, “It is a 


government standing outside the creed, and regarding it as — 
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a technique by which to mobilize a power having no end be- 
yond its own perpetuation and aggrandizement—a fighting 
faith, in which the faith is for the fighting, and not the fight- 
ing for the faith.”’ It invests itself with the aura of religion. 
The leader is the Messiah; his words are the true faith, and 
the state is the highest and holiest good. Even fascism, the 
most superficial and glib of the new doctrines, declares it- 
self, through the mouth of Mussolini, to be a ‘‘religious con- 
ception.” Soviet Russia dethrones other religions, sets up 
the shrine of Lenin, and makes his iron disciple the new 
anointed one. Nazi Germany humiliates all other faiths and 
seeks to replace them by its own dogma of the mystical 
organism of the nation. It, too, has its saints and its mar- 
tyrs; its hymns and its altars. All these dictatorships promise 
man an abiding place for his distracted, crisis-torn spirit, a 
refuge from his sense of detachment, a spiritual home in 
which to rest from his vain yearnings and his endless quest. 
Unless we recognize this aspect of dictatorship we will fail 
to understand its hold on the mass of its devotees. Robert 
M. Maclver in Leviathan and the People says: “‘The state is 
the whole, the absolute, the crowning fulfillment of man- 
kind, the march of God on earth, the limit of all morality, 
all duty, all brotherhood. There is nothing beyond.” This 
is the goal to which the nations are led like sheep to the 
slaughter, while the exalted leaders preach to the hosts be- 
ineath them the empty and the fatal worship of the state; “‘so 
darkness cover the earth, and gross darkness the people.” 
The conceptions good and evil are replaced by the cate- 
gories advantageous and injurious for the party and the 
state. The end justifies the means. Justice is replaced by 
discipline, freedom by authority, and conscience by obedi- 
ence. Every man must obey those above him and give orders 
to those below him. Opposition is mutiny, criticism is 
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treachery. The man who places his honor above the interest. 
of the state and his conscience above the party is a criminal 
—the most detestable deed which is performed for its sake is 
transfhgured and beautiful. All duties of the individual to 
God, to his neighbor, and to his own soul, pale into insignif- 
icance before his duty to the deified state. You have Hitler 
saying to Rauschning: “The religions are all alike, no mat- 
ter what they call themselves. They have no future—cer- 
tainly none for the Germans. Fascism if it likes may come 
to terms with the Church. So shall I. Why not? That will 
not prevent me from tearing up Christianity root and branch 
and annihilating it in Germany.” “A German Church, a 
German Christianity, is distortion. One is either a German 
or a Christian. You cannot be both.” “We don’t want 
people who keep one eye on the life in the hereafter. We 
need free men who feel and know that God is in them- 
selves.”’ ‘‘Providence has ordained that I should be the 
greatest liberator of humanity. I am freeing men from the 
restraints of an intelligence that has taken charge from the 
dirty and degrading self-mortifications of a chimera called 
conscience and morality.” 

It is only natural that Nazi doctrine—in such violent con- 
trast with Christian teaching—should distort and even deny 
the existence of Christ Himself. For instance, a Gauleiter in 
the Saar is quoted in a Nazi paper as proclaiming that 
“Hitler is a new, a greater, a more powerful Jesus Christ. 
Our God, our Pope, is Adolf Hitler.” 

Propaganda Minister Goebbels similarly places Hitler 
upon a divine pedestal. Speaking in Berlin on “Hitler’s 
Mission,” Dr. Goebbels stated: ‘““Our Leader becomes the 
intermediary between his people and the throne of God. 
Everything which our Leader utters is religion in ie highest i 
sense, in its deepest and most hidden meaning.” 
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An important regional paper, Westdeutscher Beobachter, 
goes even further. “Our body, our spirit, our possessions, 
our souls belong to Der Fuehrer. He has come out of us. 
He is the sum of our power and meaning and we live through 
him as God.” 

Alfred Rosenberg, the “official” Nazi philosopher, puts 
his stamp of approval on these ideas in the following words: 
“When a National Socialist dons his brown shirt he ceases 
to be a Catholic or a Protestant and becomes a soldier of 
Hitler whose religion is his Faith in the Leader.” 

Over against that intolerable and insane ideology one finds 
that in democracy religion and freedom are inseparable. An 
awareness of and an obedience to God has always been con- 
sidered paramount to good citizenship. It is true, we boast 
quite correctly of freedom of religion. But freedom of reli- 
gion does not mean freedom from religion. We proclaim 
quite truly the liberty of conscience, and we will ride our 
horses up to their bridles in blood before we surrender this 
heritage. But liberty of conscience does not mean liberty 
from conscience. Democracy is a form of government so 
high and so exalted that it requires a high level of intelli- 
gence to appreciate and a high standard of character to main- 
tain. When democracy loses its spiritual basis it degenerates 
into bureaucracy, and liberty passes into license. It is not 
a mere chance or accident that from the very beginning we 
have stamped on our coins, “‘In God We Trust.”’ It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the charter of each of the original thirteen 


| colonies begins with a recognition of God. Only Virginia 


was an exception, and after thirteen years that state revised 


} its charter to include this ascription to God. Men have 
always affirmed that you can no more maintain democracy 


without spiritual forces than a watch can run with a broken 
mainspring. In the day of the Pilgrim and Puritan, when 
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our way of life was established on New England’s broken 
coast, the full right of citizenship involved membership in 
the Church and attendance upon the acts of worship. If a 
citizen did not attend Church worship on Sunday he was 
put in prison. (We do not do that today perhaps because we 
haven’t enough jails!) Bigotry, you say. Perhaps! But 
what they wanted to make clear was that citizenship with- 
out godliness was not safe. Without that faith an enlight- 
ened civilization cannot possibly endure. It is this which we 
must reafirm and recover. 

It is not knowledge which we need. We are clever enough; 
indeed, we are too clever for our own good. It is not power 
we need, for we have in our keeping inexhaustible resources. 
It is faith which we need. We can never hope to build the 
holy city by outwitting spiritual forces. A generation which 
seeks to rebuild national life without reverence and spiritu- 
ality has put mortar between its stones which driving rains 
and early frosts will crack and crumble. The moment a na- 
tion ceases to rest heavily upon God it turns the hands of 
the clock back to savagery. There have been times in the 
recent past when it was thought smart to challenge man’s 
faith in invisible forces. There were those who thought it 
was a sign of intellectual acumen to rub out the marks of 
reverence. We know now, however, that it is not an earmark 
of brilliance. It only requires a pair of scissors and an ink 
pot of vitriol. People are great, not in proportion to their 
cleverness, but in proportion to their humility. The steady- 
ing sense of God’s presence is the only lasting bulwark of 
freedom. When democracy becomes certain of that, its 
chords which are broken will vibrate once more. 

Now it is this fundamental conviction which Jesus gave 
to man. The conviction that a God of love stands at the 
center of the universe has come through the Christian reli- — 
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gion. In the Magna Charta of the Christian religion com- 
monly called the Sermon on the Mount, it was knowing God 
and seeing God and being like God which constituted the 
burden of Christ’s message. He bore witness to that in His 
own life. Not all men are agreed upon the full meaning and 
mission of the life of the Carpenter of Nazareth, but all men 
everywhere are agreed that He lived a God-centered life 
and so proposed to build a new order. He made clear that 
when a man trusts God he can be trusted with his fellow 
men and when a man loves God he will love his fellow men. 
That is equally true of nations. The conviction that eter- 
nal law and eternal purpose and eternal love stand in the 
center of the universe is one of the most steadying and 
enriching convictions of mankind. It is fundamental to all 
progress. Chesterton, the inimitable past master of paradox, 
once wrote, “When I go to engage lodgings I do not inquire 
of the landlady, ‘Where is the room located, how many 
windows has it or what will be the charge?’ But rather I 
say, ‘Madam, what is your view of the universe?’”’ Then he 
adds naively, “If she is right there, she will be right in every- 
thing, and if she is wrong there, it does not matter what she 
says about other things.”’ That is not only the most funda- 
mental concept that can come to life, but also the most revo- 
lutionary. The man who believes that a God of love stands 
in the center of the universe is going to care what happens 
to God’s world. He who lives with a consciousness that we 
are children of God is going to be concerned about what hap- 
pens to his fellow men. 

It is this conviction which must be recaptured if history 
is to have meaning and if our faith in democracy is to stand. 
It is because we have forgotten this simple, but profound 
truth that we are so confused and so on edge today. If we 
could be certain once again that history is not a muddy 
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stream of unrelated and disconnected events, that the uni- | 
verse is not a mad jumble of stars and planets, that life is 
not a tangled mass of shreds and twisted threads which can 
never be untwisted to a divine design, that the universe is 
not a dead-end street, then we would live with a finer se- 
renity and a greater faith in democracy. For when I say 
God, I mean I live in one kind of a world; and when I say 
no God, I mean I live in another kind of a world. When I 
say God I mean I live in a world which is the Father’s house 
and in which I am greeted as a welcome child; but when I 
say no God, I mean I live in a world in which I am greeted 
with a blank stare. When I say God, I mean I live in a 
world in which faith, freedom, and good will are the master 
forces; but when I say no God I mean I live in a world in 
which faith, justice, and freedom do not count. Now if I 
could not believe that spirituality stands at the center of 
the universe, then I would agree with Bertrand Russell that 
man is onlya sick fly, clinging dizzily to the revolving wheels 
of adynamo. Then, too, I would bow hope out of this earth. 
But I, for one, would rather put my civilization in the keep- 
ing of those humble pilgrims of the past who in dawn and 
dusk, in autumn and spring, in winter and summer, met 
life bravely and buoyantly because their daily litany was, 
“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions,” than to put my civilization in the keeping of these 
papier-maché, quasi-intellectual, fly-by-night theorists whose 
only contribution to civilization has been to smear religion 
and to stagger the mind of this generation with the brilliancy 
of their negations. It is a rather suggestive and sobering 
fact that the people and leaders who have lost faith in God 
have also immediately lost faith in man and in humanity. 

Often in these latter days I have been thinking about a _ 
home in New England which is sheltering for the duration — 
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of the war three evacuated British children. One night not 
long ago the father of the family had put these children to 
bed and listened to them recite their evening prayers. The 
boy of nine had just finished the prayers which his mother 
had taught him in their home in England. When he had 
recited these three formal prayers of the Anglican Church 
he closed his eyes again and said, ‘‘And now, dear God, 
please take care of yourself because if you don’t, we are all 
sunk.” ‘That evacuated child of a war-ravaged country 
had found something which we must rediscover, that as 
long as a God of love stands at the center of the universe we 
need not despair. We need desperately a resurgence of un- 
faltering faith in an unfailing God. Without religion the 
foundations of democracy will crumble and sag, no matter 
who is President, what the Congress may do or what may 
be our Constitution, if any. 

Studdert Kennedy, familiarly known as Woodbine Willie, 
has it: 


We must go back again, we must, we must, 

Our rainy faces pelted in the dust, 

Creep back from the vain quest through endless strife 
To find not anywhere in all of life 

A happier happiness than blest us then, 

We must go home, we must go home again. 

I began my first lecture with a portrayal of the lengthen- 
ing shadows which are falling across the earth today. One 
often hears it said that mankind is entering the night. All 
our dreams end in darkness. But religion has no such hope- 
less conception of the universe. I have been reading the 
Bible lately to find what religion had to say about night. I 
made the discovery that nowhere in the Bible does night 
speak the last word. There is no finality about darkness. In 
the very beginning of the Book you read, “It was evening 
and morning, the first day,” and so on through all the days 
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of creation. If man had written it he would have reversed — 
the order and recorded, “It was morning and evening, the 
first day.” But not so religion. It always writes, “It is 
evening and morning,” because God’s day always ends in 
dawn. The ancient prophets lifted before men the vision, 
“At eventide there shall be light.”” Standing on the rim of 
the world the voice said, “What of the night? Will it soon 
pass?” And the watchman cried, “Awake Thou that 
sleepest, the night is departed, the day is approaching, gird 
on the armor of light.”’ The most entrancing figure of speech 
used about the coming of the Lord was that “‘the dayspring 
from on high shall visit us.”” The Christian era always ushers 
in a dawn. Among the last sentences in the New Testament 
is the promise, “And there shall be no night.” 

Let democracy be assured again of the incontestable 
truth that night never speaks the last word. The fingers on 
the dial of God never move backward. In this dismal day of 
cynicism and fear it is time that democracy recovers the 
assurance of religion. When once a truth has been born, 
nothing can ultimately defeat it. It is so easy to make 
mockery of dreams and ideals. There is too often the melan- 
choly mood which says, ‘‘We may as well give up at the be- 
ginning for darkness will only defeat us in the end.” Disease 
will always haunt; hunger will always gnaw; pain will always 
stalk; wars will always darken and ruthlessness will always 
have a toe-hold on our dreams. When the great Solon lost 
his only son a friend came to him, saying, ‘Why do you 
weep if weeping avails nothing?” Solon replied, “Precisely 
for that reason; it does not avail.”’ So this melancholy mood 
has taken possession of men today, saying in the words 
of Marcus Aurelius, “And this, too, shall pass away.” 
It is high time we recover the assurance of religion that 
night never speaks the last word and that dawn is irresisti- 
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ble. In the economy of God nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right. The golden rivers of truth, freedom, and jus- 
tice will yet make their way to the sea. Issues in which God 
has a stake can never be ultimately defeated. The mole- 
eyed cynic may see only shadows in the tomorrows of the 
world, but he who believes may walk with his head bloody, 
but unbowed. If the whole world resorted to dictatorship, 
that would be no proof of the permanence of the system. 
Man may take refuge from storms in dark caves, but it 
does not follow that they will continue to live in them. 
A book is more than pulp; a painting is more than canvas; 
a house is more than timbers; a symphony is more than bars 
and measures; and history is more than Hitler. The world of 
- tomorrow is in the hands of men who keep faith in God. The 
 steadying sense of God’s presence is the supreme need of 
democracy today. Haunted by disappointment, torn by 
anxiety, burdened with misgivings, yet keeping step with 
God’s eternal purpose, so will democracy march to its pre- 
destined end. We are not alone. The God of the fifth spar- 
row is still at work in the world. Modern dictators with 
their ruthless philosophy and still more ruthless methods 
can never ultimately prevail. In the long run of history 
they have no tomorrow. Power always faces the sunset. 
That is why it must fight a blitzkrieg. It is now or never; 
if it is not now it can be never. God’s purposes alone face 
the sunrise. Not Corsica, but Galilee speaks the last word. 
“If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?”’ Bearing wit- 
| ness to the worth of personality, living with a consciousness 
of community, holding a vibrant faith, democracy can stand 
| before this generation unashamed and unafraid. And a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. In that conviction Chris- 
| tianity undergirds it. 


126 The Answer to Chaos 


I would like to quote again the lines, ‘‘I said to a man who © 
stood at the gate of the year, ‘Give me a light that I may 
tread safely into the unknown,’ and he replied, ‘Go out into 
the darkness and put your hand into the hand of God. That 
shall be to you better than a light, and safer than a known 


way. be) 
And when the last day is ended, and the nights are through, 
When the sun lies buried in a field of blue, 
When the stars have lost their luster, 
And the seas no longer fret, 
When the winds have lost their cunning, and the storms forget, 
When the last lip is palsied, and the last long prayer is said, 
God will reign immortal, though the earth lies dead. 


JosepH R. Sizoo. 


